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Silverbridge does at night when he thinks 
people won’t see him.” 
“Drive the cab in the streets! What 
does he do with his man? ” 
“Puts him inside. He was out once 
without the man, and took up a fare—an 
old woman, he said. And when she was 
going to pay him he touched his hat, 
and said he never took money from 
ladies.” 
“‘Do you believe that ?” 
“Oh, yes. I call that good fun, because 
it did no harm. He had his lark. The 
lady was taken where she wanted to go, 
and she saved her money ?” 
“Suppose he had upset her,” said Lord 
Popplecourt, looking as an old philoso- 
pher might have looked when he had 
found some clenching answer to another 
philosopher’s argument. 
“The real cabman might have upset her 
worse,” said Lady Mary. 
“Don’t you feel it odd that we should 
meet here?” said Lord Silverbridge to 
his neighbour, Lady Mabel. 
“Anything unexpected is odd,” said 
Lady Mabel. It seemed to her to be very 
odd—unless certain people had made up 
their minds as to the expediency of a 
certain event. 
“That is what you call logic; isn’t it? 
Anything unexpected is odd!” 
“Lord Silverbridge, I won’t be laughed 
at. You have been at Oxford and ought 
to know what logic is.” 

“That at any rate is ill-natured,” he 

replied, turning very red in the face. 

“You don’t think I meant it. Oh, Lord 

Silverbridge, say that you don’t think I 
meant it. You cannot think I would 
willingly wound you. Indeed, indeed, I 
was not thinking.” It had in truth been 
an accident. She could not speak aloud 
because they were closely surrounded by 
others, but she looked up in his face to see 
whether he were angry with her. “Say 
that you do not think I meant it.” 

“T do not think you meant it.” 

“T would not say a word to hurt you— 
oh, for more than | can tell you.” 

“Tt is all bosh, of course,” he said, 
laughing ; “ but I do not like to hear the 
old place named. I have always made a fool 
of myself. Some men do it and don’t care 
about it. But I do it, and yet it makes 
me miserable.” 

“If that be so you will soon give over 
making—what you call a fool of your- 
self. For myself I like the idea of wild 


became more serious. 
quarrel is to go on the same as ever, I 
suppose,” said the duke, addressing him- 
self to the two young men who had 


you should have a doctor ready when the 
disease shows itself.” 

“What sort of a doctor ought I to 
have?” 

“ Ah; you must find out that yourself. 
That sort of feeling which makes you feel 
miserable—that is a doctor itself.” 

“Ora wife?” 

“ Or a wife—if you can find a good one. 
There are wives, you know, who aggravate 
the disease. If I had a fast husband I 
should make him faster by being fast 
myself. There is nothing I envy so 
much as the power of doing half-mad 
things.” 

“Women can do that too.” 

“But they go to the dogs. We are 
dreadfully restricted. If you like cham- 
pagne you can have a bucketful. I am 
obliged to pretend that I only want a very 
little. You can bet thousands. I must 
confine myself to gloves. You can flirt 
with any woman you please. I must wait 
till somebody comes, and put up with it 
if nobody does come.” 

“ Plenty come, no doubt.” 

“But I want to pick and choose. A 
man looks at the girls one after another 
as one does the papers when one is fitting 
up a room, or rolls them out as one rolls 
out the carpets. A very careful young 
man like Lord Popplecourt might reject a 
young woman because her hair didn’t suit 
the colour of his furniture.” 

“JT don’t think that I should choose 
my wife as I would papers and carpets.” 
The duke, who sat between Lady 
Cantrip and her daughter, did his best to 
make himself agreeable. The conversation 
had been semi-political; political to the 
usual feminine extent, and had consisted 
chiefly of sarcasms from Lady Cantrip 
against Sir Timothy Beeswax. ‘“ That 
England should put up with such a man,” 
Lady Cantrip had said, “is to me shock- 
ing! There used to be a feeling in favour 
of gentlemen.” To this the duke had 
responded by asserting that Sir Timothy 
had displayed great aptitude for parlia- 


mentary life, and knew the House of 
Commons better than most men. 
nothing against his foe, and very much 
in his foe’s praise. 
perceived that she had 
pleasing him. 


He said 


But Lady Cantrip 
succeeded in 


When the ladies were gone the politics 
“That unfortunate 





oats. I look upon them like measles. Only 
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seats in the House of Commons. They 
were both on the Conservative side in 
politics. The three peers present were 
all Liberals. 

“Till next session, I think, sir,’ 
Silverbridge. 

“Sir Timothy, though he did lose his 
temper, has managed it well,” said Lord 
Cantrip. 

“Phineas Finn lost his temper worse 
than Sir Timothy,” said Lord Nidderdale. 

“But yet I think he had the feeling 
of the House with him,” said the duke. 
“T happened to be present in the gallery 
at the time.” 

“Yes,” said Nidderdale, “ because he 
‘owned up.’ The fact is, if you ‘own 
up’ in a genial sort of way the House 
will forgive anything. If I were to 
murder my grandmother, and when ques- 
tioned about it were to acknowledge that 
I had done it.” Then Lord Nidderdale 
stood up and made his speech as he 
might have made it in the House of 
Commons. “I regret to say, sir, that 
the old woman did get in my way when 
I was in a passion. Unfortunately I had 
a heavy stick in my hand and I did 
strike her over the head. Nobody can 
regret it so much as I do! Nobody can 
feel so acutely the position in which I 
am placed! I have sat in this House for 
many years, and many gentlemen know 
me well. I think, sir, that they will 
acknowledge that I am a man not defi- 
cient in filial piety or general humanity. 
Sir, I am sorry for what I did in a 
moment of heat. I have now spoken the 
truth, and shall leave myself in the hands 
of the House. My belief is I should get 
such a round of applause as I certainly 
shall never achieve in any other way. It 
is not only that a popular man may do it, 
like Phineas Finn, but the most unpopular 
man in the House may make himself 
liked by owning freely that he has done 
something that he ought to be ashamed 
of.” Nidderdale’s unwonted eloquence 
was received in good part by the assem- 
bled legislators. 

“Taking it altogether,” said the duke, 
“I know of no assembly in any country 
in which good-humour prevails so gene- 
rally, in which the members behave to 
each other so well, in which rules are so 
universally followed, or in which the 
president is so thoroughly sustained by 
the feeling of the members.” 

“T hear men say that it isn’t quite 
what it used to be,” said Silverbridge. 


said 


“Nothing will ever be quite what it 
used to be.” 

‘Changes for the worse, I mean. Men 
are doing all kinds of things, just because 
the rules of the House allow them.” 

“Tf they be within rule,” said the duke, 
“T don’t know who is to blame them. In 
my time, if any man stretched a rule too 
far the House would not put up with it.” 

“That’s just it,” said Nidderdale. 
“The House puts up with anything now. 
There is a great deal of good feeling, no 
doubt, but there’s no earnestness about 
anything. I think you are more earnest 
than we; but then you are such horrid 
bores. And each earnest man is in earnest 
a something that nobody else cares 
or.” 

When they were again in the drawing- 
room, Lord Popplecourt was seated next 
to Lady Mary. ‘“ Where are you going 
this autumn ?” he asked. 


“TI don’t know in the least. Papa said 
something about going abroad.” 
“You won’t be at Custins?” Custins 


was Lord Cantrip’s country seat in 
Dorsetshire. 

“T know nothing about myself as yet. 
But I don’t think I shall go anywhere 
unless papa goes too.”’ 

“Lady Cantrip has asked me to be at 
Custins in the middle of October. They 
say it is about the best pheasant-shooting 
in England.” 

“Do you shoot much ?” 
“A great deal. I shall be in Scotland 
on the twelfth. I and Reginald Dobbs 
have a place together. I shall get to my 
own partridges on the first of September. 
I always manage that. Popplecourt is in 





Suffolk, and I don’t think any man in 
England can beat me for partridges.” 
“What do you do with all you slay?” 
“Leadenhall Market. I make it pay— 
or very nearly. Then I shall run back to 
Scotland for the end of the stalking, and 
I can easily manage to be at Custins by 
the middle of October. I never touch my 
own pheasants till November.” 

“ Why are you so abstemious P” 

“The birds are heavier and it answers 
better. But if I thought you would be at 
Castins it would be much nicer.” Lady 
Mary again told him that as yet she 
knew nothing of her father’s autumn 
movements. 

Bat at the same time the duke was 
arranging his autumn movements, or at 
any rate those of his daughter. Lady 
Cantrip had told him that the desirable 
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son-in-law had promised to go to Custins, 
and suggested that he and Mary should 
also be there. In his daughter’s name he 
promised, but he would not bind himself. 
Would it not be better that he should be 
absent? Now that the doing of this 
thing was brought nearer to him, so that 
he could see and feel its details, he was 
disgusted by it. And yet it had answered 
so well with his wife! 

‘Is Lord Popplecourt intimate here?” 
Lady Mabel asked her friend, Lord 
Silverbridge. 

“T don’t know. I am not.” 

“Lady Cantrip seems to think a great 
deal about him.” 

“T daresay. I don’t.” 

“ Your father seems to like him.” 

“That’s possible too. They’re going 
back to London together in the governor’s 
carriage. My father will talk high politics 
all the way, and Popplecourt will agree 
with everything.” 

“He isn’t intended to—to——? You 
know what I mean.” 

“*T can’t say that I do.” 

“ To cut out poor Frank.” 

“It’s quite possible.” 

“ Poor Frank!” 

“You had a great deal better say poor 
Popplecourt !—or poor governor, or poor 
Lady Cantrip.” 

“ But a hundred countesses can’t make 
your sister marry a man she doesn’t like.” 

“Just that. They don’t go the right 
way about it.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Leave her alone. Let her find ovt 
gradually that what she wants can’t be 
done.” 

“ And so linger on for years,” said Lady 
Mabel reproachfully. 

“T say nothing about that. 
my friend.” 

“And you ought to be proud of him.” 

“T never knew anybody yet that was 
proud of his friends. I like him well 
enough, but I can quite understand that 
the governor should object.” 

“ Yes, we all know that,” said she sadly. 

“What would your father say if you 
wanted to marry someone who hadn’t a 
shilling ? ” 

“‘T should object myself—without wait- 
ing for my father. But then, neither have 
Tashilling. If I had money, do you think 
I wouldn’t like to give it to the man I 
loved?” 

“ But this is a case of giving somebody 
else’s money. They won’t make her give 


The man is 





it up by bringing such a young ass as that 
down here. If my father has persistency 
enough to let her cry her eyes out, he'll 
succeed.” 

“And break her heart. 
that?” 

“ Certainly not. 
can’t refuse.” 

“Can’t you?” 

“Not if the person who asks me is in 
my good books. You try me.” 

“What shall I ask for? ” 

* Anything.” 

“Give me that ring off your finger,” she 
said. He at once took it off his hand. 
“ Of course you know I am in joke. You 
don’t imagine that I would take it from 
you?” He still held it towards her. 
“Lord Silverbridge, I expect that with 
you I may say a foolish word without 
being brought to sorrow by it. I know that 
that ring belonged to your great-uncle— 
and to fifty Pallisers before.” 

“What would it matter ?” 

“ And it would be wholly useless to me, 
as I could not wear it.” 

“Of course it would be too big,” said 
he, replacing the ring on his own finger. 
“But when I talk of anyone being in my 
good books I don’t mean a thing like that. 
Don’t you know there is nobody on earth 
I——” there he paused and blushed, and 
she sat motionless, looking at him expect- 
ing, with her colour, too, somewhat raised 
—whom I like so well as Ido you.” It 
was alame conclusion. She felt it to be 
lame. But as regarded him the lameness 
at the moment had come from a timidity 
which forbade him to say the word 
“love,” even though he had meant to say 
it 


Could you do 
Bat then I’m soft. I 


She recovered herself instantly. ‘Ido 
believe it,” she said. ‘I do think that we 
are real friends.” 

“Would you not take a ring from a— 
real friend ? ” 

“Not that ring—nor a ring at all after 
I had asked for it in a joke. You under- 
stand it all. Butto go back to what we 
were talking about. If you can do any- 
thing for Frank, pray do. You know it 
will break her heart. A map, of course, 
bears it better, but he does not perhaps 
suffer the less. It is all his life to him. 

He can do nothing while this is going on. 
Are you not true enongh to your friendship 
to exert yourself for him?” Silverbridge 
put his hand up and rubbed his head as 
though he were vexed. ‘ Your aid would 
turn everything in his favour.” 
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* You do not know my father.” 

“Ts he so inexorable ? ” 

“Tt is not that, Mabel. Bat he is so 
unhappy. I cannot add to his unhappiness 
by taking part against him.” 

In another part of the room Lady Cantrip 
was busy with Lord Popplecourt. She 
had talked about pheasants, and had talked 
about grouse, had talked about moving 
the address in the House of Lords in some 
coming session, and the great value of poli- 
tical alliances early in life, till the young 
peer began to think that Lady Cantrip 
was the nicest of women. Then after a 
short pause she changed the subject. 
“Don’t you think Lady Mary very 
beautiful ? ” 

“ Uncommon,” said his lordship. 

“And her manners so perfect. She 
has all her mother’s ease without any of 
that—— You know what I mean.” 

“ Quite so,” said his lordship. 

“And then she has got so much in 
her.” 

“Has she, though ?” 

*“T don’t know any girl of her age so 
thoroughly well educated. The duke 
seems to take to you.” 

“Well, yes; the duke is very kind.” 





“Don’t you think -" 

“Bh!” 

“You have heard of her mother’s 
fortune ? ” 


“‘ Tremendous!” 

“She will have, I take it, quite a third 
of it. Whatever I say I’m sure you will 
take in confidence; but she is a dear dear 
girl; and I am anxious for her happiness 
almost as though she belonged to me.” 

Lord Popplecourt went back to town in 
the duke’s carriage, but was unable to say 
a word about politics. His mind was alto- 
gether filled with the wonderful words 
that had been spoken to him. Could it 
be that Lady Mary had fallen violently in 
love with him? He would not at once 
give himself up to the pleasing idea, having 
so thoroughly grounded himself in the 
belief that female nets were to be avoided. 
But when he got home he did think 
favourably of it. The daughter of a duke 
—and such a duke! So lovely a girl, 
and with such gifts! And then a fortune 
which would make a material addition to 
his own large property ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI, TALLY-HO LODGE. 


WE all know that very clever distich con- 
cerning the great fleas and the little fleas 
which tells us that no animal is too humble 





to have its parasite. Even Major Tifto 
had his inferior friend. This was a certain 
Captain Green—for the friend also affected 
military honours. He was a man some- 
what older than Tifto, of whose ante- 
cedents no one was supposed to know 
anything. It was presumed of him that 
he lived by betting, and it was boasted 
by those who wished to defend his cha- 
racter that when he lost he paid his 
money like a gentleman. Tifto during 
the last year or two had been anxious to 
support Captain Green, and had always 
made use of this argument: ‘‘ Where the 
d—— he gets his money I don’t know; 
but when he loses, there it is.” 

Major Tifto had a little “box” of his 
own in the neighbourhood of Egham, at 
which he had a set of stables a little 
bigger than his house, and a set of 
kennels a little bigger than his stables. 
It was here he kept his horses and hounds, 
and himself too when business connected 
with his sporting life did not take him to 
town. It was now the middle of August, 
and he had come to Tallyho Lodge, there 
to look after his establishments, to make 
arrangements for cub-hunting, and to pre- 
pare for the autumn racing campaign. On 
this occasion Captain Green was enjoying 
his hospitality and assisting him by sage 
counsels. Behind the little box was a little 
garden—a garden that was very little; 
but, still, thus close to the parlour-window, 
there was room for a small table to be put 
on the grass-plat, and for a couple of arm- 
chairs. Here the major and the captain 
were seated about eight o’clock one even- 
ing, with convivial good things within 
their reach. The good things were gin- 
and-water and pipes. The two gentlemen 
had not dressed strictly for dinner. They 
had spent a great part of the day handling 
the hounds and the horses, dressing wounds, 
curing sores, and ministering to canine 
ailments, and had been detained over their 
work too long to think of their toilet. As 
it was they had an eye to business. The 
stables at one corner and the kennels at 
the other were close to the little garden, 
and the doings of a man and a boy who 
were still at work among the animals could 
be directed from the arm-chairs on which 
the two sportsmen were sitting. 

It must be explained that ever since the 
Silverbridge election there had been a 
growing feeling in Tifto’s mind that he 
had been ill-treated by his partner. Tho 
feeling was strengthened by the admirable 
condition of Prime Minister. Surely more 
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consideration had been due to a man who 
had produced such a state of things! 

“JT wouldn’t quarrel with him, but I'd 
make him pay his way,” said the prudent 
captain. 

* As for that, of course he does pay— 
his share.” 

“Who does all the work? ” 

“ That’s true.” 

“The fact is, Tifto, you don’t make 
enough out of it. When a small man 
like you has to deal with a big man like 
that, he may take it out of him in one of 
two ways. But he must be deuced clever 
if he can get it both ways.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked 
Tifto, who did not like being called a 
small man, feeling himself to be every 
inch a master of foxhounds. 

“Why, this! Look at that d—— 
fellow fretting that ’orse with a switch. 
If you can’t strap a ’orse without a stick 
in your hand, don’t you strap him at all, 
you” Then there came a volley of 
abuse out of the captain’s mouth, in the 
middle of which the man threw down the 
rubber he was using and walked away. 

“You come back,” halloed Tifto, jump- 
ing up from his seat with his pipe in his 
mouth. Then there was a general quarrel 
between the man and his two masters, in 
which the mar at last was victorious. 
And the horse was taken into the stable 
in an unfinished condition. “ It’s all very 
well to say ‘get rid of him,’ but where am 
I to get anybody better? It has come to 
such a pass that now if you speak to a 
fellow he walks out of the yard.” 

They then returned to the state of 
affairs, as it was between Tifto and Lord 
Silverbridge. ‘“‘What I was saying is 
this,” continued the captain, “if you 
choose to put yourself up to live with a 
fellow like that on equal terms “ 

“One gentleman with another, you 
mean ?” 

“Put it so. It don’t quite hit it off, 
but put it so. Why then you get your 
wages when you take his arm and call him 
Silverbridge.” 

“T don’t want wages from any man,” 
said the indignant major. 

“That comes from net knowing what 
wages is. I do want wages. If I do a 
thing I like to be paid for it. You are 





paid for it after one fashion; I prefer the 
other.” 

“Do you mean he should give me—a 
salary P” 

“Td have it out of himsomeway. What’s 





the good of young chaps of that sort if they 
aren’t made to pay? You've got this 
young swell in tow. He’s going to be 
about the richest man in England; and 
what the deuce better are you for it?” 
Tifto sat meditating, thinking of the wis- 
dom which was being spoken. The same 
ideas had occurred to him. The happy 
chance which had made him intimate with 
Lord Silverbridgehad not yet enriched him. 
“ What is the good of chaps of that sort if 
they are not made to pay?” The words 
were wise words. But yet how glorious 
he had been when he was elected at the 
Beargarden, and had entered the club as 
the special friend of the heir of the Duke 
of Omnium. 

After a short pause, Captain Green pur- 
sued his discourse. ‘ You said salary.” 

“‘T did mention the word.” 

“Salary and wages is one. A salary is 
a nice thing if it’s paid regular. I had a 
salary once myself for looking after a stud 
of ’orses at Newmarket, only the gentle- 
oe: broke up and it never went very 

ar.” : 
“ Was that Marley Bullock ? ” 

“Yes; that was Marley Bullock. He’s 
abroad somewhere now with nothing a 
year paid quarterly to liveon. I think he 
does a little at cards. He’d had a good 
bit of money once, but most of it was gone 
when he came my way.” 

“ You didn’t make by him ? ” 

“‘T didn’t lose nothing. Ididn’t have a 
lot of ’orses under me without getting 
something out of it.” 

“What am I todo?” asked Tifto. “I 
can sell him a horse now and again. Bat 
if I give him anything good there isn’t 
much to come out of that.” 

“Very little, I should say. Don’t he 
put his money on his ’orses ?” ’ 

“Not very free. I think he’s coming 
out freer now.” 

“What did ke stand to win on the 
Derby?” 

“ A thousand or two perhaps.” 

“ There may be something got handsome 
out of that,” said the captain, not ventur- 
ing to allow his voice to rise above a 
whisper. Major Tifto looked hard at him 
but said nothing. “Of course you must 
see your way.” 

“IT don’t quite understand.” 

“Race ’orses are expensive animals— 
and races generally is expensive.” 

“ That's true.” 

“When so much is dropped somebody 
has topickitup. That’s what I’ve always 
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said to myself. I’m as Lonest as another 
man.” 

“That’s of course,” said the major 
civilly. 

“But if I don’t keep my mouth shut, 
somebody ’ll have my teeth out of my head. 
Every one for himself aud God for us all. 
I suppose there’s a deal of money flying 
about. He’ll put a lot of money on this 
’orse of yours for the Leger if he’s managed 
right. There’s more to be got out of that 
than calling him Silverbridge and walk- 
ing arm-in-arm. Business is business. 
I don’t know whether I make myself 
understood.” 

The gentleman did not quite make him- 
self understood ; but Tifto endeavoured to 
read the riddle. He must in some way 
make money out of his friend Lord Silver- 
bridge. Hitherto he had contented himself 
with the brilliancy of the connection ; but 
now his brilliant friend had taken to 
snubbing him, and had on more than one 
occasion made himself disagreeable. It 
seemed to him that Captain Green coun- 
selled him to put up with that, but coun- 
selled him at the same time to—pick up 
some of his friend’s money. He didn’t 
think that he could ask Lord Silverbridge 
for a salary—he who was a Master of 
Foxhounds, and a member of the Bear- 
garden. Then his friend had suggested 
something about the young lord’s bets. 
He was endeavouring to unriddle all this 
with a brain that was already somewhat 
muddled with alcohol, when Captain 
Green got up from his chair, and standing 
over the major spoke his last words for 
that night as from an oracle. ‘ Square is 
all very well as long as others are square 
to you; but when they aren’t, then I say 
square be d Square! what comes of 
it? Work your heart out, and then its 
no good.” 

The major thought about it much that 
night, and was thinking about it still when 
he awoke on the next morning. He would 
like to make Lord Silverbridge pay for his 
late insolence. It would answer his pur- 
pose to make a little money—as he told 
himself—in any honest way. At the present 
moment he was in want of money, and on 
looking into his affairs declared to him- 
self that he had certainly impoverished 
himself by his devotion to Lord Silver- 
bridge’s interests. At breakfast on the 
following morning he endeavoured to bring 
his friend back to the subject. But the 
captain was cross, rather than oracular. 
“ Everybody,” he said, “ought to know 








his own business. He wasn’t going to 
meddle or make. What he had said had 
been taken amiss.” This was hard upon 
Tifto, who had taken nothing amiss. 

“Square be d—-—!” There was a great 
deal in the lesson there enunciated which 
demanded consideration. Hitherto the 
major had fought his battles with a 
certain adherence to squareness. If his 
angles had not all been perfect angles, still 
there had always been an attempt at geo- 
metrical accuracy. He might now and 
again have told a lie about a horse—but 
who that deals in horses has not done that ? 
He had been alive to the value of under- 
hand information from racing-stables ; but 
who won't use the tip if he can get it ? 
He had lied about the expense of his 
hounds, in order to enhance the subscrip- 
tion of his members. These were things 
which everybody did in his line. But Green 
had meant something beyond this. 

As far as he could see out in the world 
at large, nobody was square. You had to 
keep your mouth shut, or your teeth 
would be stolen out of it. He didn’t look 
into a paper without seeing that on all 
sides of him men had abandoned the idea 
of squareness. Chairmen, directors, mem- 
bers of Parliament, ambassadors—all the 
world, as he told himself—were trying to 
get on by their wits. He didn’t see why 
he should be more square than anybody 
else. Why hadn’t Silverbridge taken him 
down to Scotland for the grouse ? 
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A .itrLe ballad, entitled A Poor Man 
on a Tender Subject, once appeared in 
Att tHE Year Rovunp.* The writer set 
forth in homely language the wrongs 
inflicted upon the labouring poor by the 
knavish public-house keepers, who adul- 
terated their beer with noxious drugs, and 
the miseries entailed upon the consumers 
by the poisons which little by little they 
imbibed—drinking in weaknessand disease, 
instead of strength and health, as they 
supposed. The verses were republished in 
a temperance journal a few weeks ago; 
and falling under the notite of a gardener 
whom I employ occasionally, who is by 
no means a total abstainer, but likes good 
beer and a good deal of it, he showed it 
to me, and asked me to read it. It so 
happened that I knew all about it and 
its authorship, and as I like talking to 





* Art THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 1, 
page 516. 
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labouring men if they are intelligent—even 
if they be rough and illiterate—I saw an 
opportunity of gaining some information 
from this man as soon as he said to me, 
referring to the verses : 

“T calls this real poetry, I does ; a better 
than most poetry, because it’s all true, 
which poetry sometimes isn’t.” 

“But how do you know it is true? 
Have you suffered from the effects of 
adulterated beer yourself? ” 

“No, not much, though I have some- 
times, and won’t drink such stuff if I can 
help it. But I’ve been in the business, 
and doctored the beer myself many a time. 
I was barman to my brother Joe. He 
kept a public in London. He did a good 
business he did, and took about sixteen 
pounds a day.” 

“So much as that?” 

“ Aye, more nor that sometimes ; four- 
teen pounds was considered a poor day’s 
work.” 

“Your brother doctored his beer, and 
you helped him. Was it very much 
doctored? Or was it tolerably good?” 

“Well, it was as good as he could 
afford but he could not pay rent and 
taxes, and live and keep his wife and 
the young’uns, unless he’d done as his 
neighbours were doing.” 

“You said you helped your brother to 
‘doctor’ the beer. Do you object to tell 
me how you doctored it?” 

“Oh, it’s no great secret; most people 
suspects it, though it’s very few as knows 
exactly how it’s done. I do. The first 
thing in the business is the iron cow, 
as the milkman calls it. The pump, you 
know. One part of water to two parts 
of beer—as it comes from the brewers. 
That’s the first dose of physic as we used 
to give it.” 

“That made the beer too weak, I sup- 
pose, and you had to give it another dose 
of physic to make it strong again, and 
hide the cheat—tobacco-juice, I have 
heard ? ” 

“Joe and me never put no ’baccy-juice 
in it. We put molasses into it, and salt 
into it to make the folks thirsty, so as they 
might drink more, as this poetry says 
which I have been a reading: 

Drugs to make them werry dry, 

So that the more they drank, 
The more they wanted, and guzzled and swilled 
Like horses at a tank. 

“But salt,” I said, 
the beer strong?” 

“Oh no! it was Indiberry as did that.” 


“ would not make 





“Indiberry! What’s that?” 

“What ? ain’t you never heerd of Indi- 
berry? Indy Cockles some calls it.” 

“Oh! cocculus Indicus, I suppose you 
mean ? ” 

“ Well, I think that may be the right 
name ; but we always called it Indiberry. 
It’s a little black berry—hot as fire. A 
little of it goes a great way, and to hide its 
roughness, you know, we put in molasses. 
Sometimes instead of Indiberry we put 
in ‘ion headache.’ ” 

“Tron headache! Good gracious, what 
sort of stuff can that be?” 

“T didn’t say iron headache. I said 
‘ eye an’ headache ’—a kind of snuff as is 
sold by the chemists as is good for the 
eyes and head.” 

“Did you put anything else in this”— 
hellbroth, I was going to say, but lest the 
gardener should think I was using unwar- 
rantably strong language, I said—“ pre- 
cious mixture P ” 

“ Why, yes. As people likes a head on 
their beer, and likes to see it froth, we 
have to make it froth when it’s dead like.” 

“No doubt; and how is the artificial 
froth managed ?” 

“Joe and I used to take two quarts of 
black copperas and boil it in a large iron 
pot, stirring it with a broomstick. That’s 
the stuff as makes the beer froth beautiful, 
and gives it a head like a cauliflower.” 

“And was this stuff relished by your 
brother’s customers ? ” 

“T should think it was. People doesn’t 
like beer as it comes from the brewer's. 
’Taint strong enough—doesn’t warm their 
stomachs enough. We made it hot, you 
see, but not too hot, and just comfortable- 
like. Our beer was thought better than 
any in the neighbourhood.” 

“‘And by the help of one-third water, 
which you say you put into it, you must 
have made thirty per cent. profit ?” 

*‘ About that, allowing for the Indiberry 
and other things.” 

“IT suppose, if you ‘doctored ’ the beer, 
you doctored the gin, and the rum, and the 
brandy as well? ” 

“Of course we did. When we had 
watered the gin, as we had to do, unless 
we were more particular than others in our 
business, which we weren’t — couldn’t 
afford to be, unless we'd be driven to shut 
up shop or go to Ameriky—we gave it 
strength again by ‘grains of e,” & 
quarter of a pint to a gallon. Grains of 
paradise is dear stuff, and the Excise is 
main particular about it, when they pops 
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in upon a publican and looks round his 
bar and pokes into his cellars. We never 
allowed it to be seen on our premises—oh, 
no. We had always in the cellar a heap 
of sawdust for putting in the spittoons in 
the tap-room, and I used to hide the grains 
of paradise in the sawdust, and covered 
the bottle well up with it. The Excise 
never found it out once.” 

“ But this was in London, and you have 
lived a long time in the country. The 


| competition must be much keener in 


London than in country towns, and per- 
haps drives the licensed victuallers and 
beershop-keepers to practices that are not 
so necessary in the country ?” 

“The country’s just the same as town. 
There’s too many publics everywhere, 
a-striving against each other, a-cutting 
each other’s throats.” 

‘Do the publicans experience any diffi- 
culty in procuring the poisons they need ?” 

“You buys what you wants at the 
chemists; but the drags that we uses isn’t 
exactly pisons, as you calls them. It’s 
my belief that nothing’s pisonous if you 
don’t take too much of it; and that most 
things is pisonous if youndo. But down 
in the country the chemist’s shops don’t 
suit the publicans. What they buys gets 
talked about in such little places.” 

“Then how does the country publican 
manage to procure his drugs ? ” 

“There’s not a bit of trouble about it. 
Only last week I wasa-talking to a travel- 
ling ‘doctor,’ who supplies the country 
public-houses with the physic as they 
wants for their beer and spirits. He goes 
his regular rounds through half-a-dozen 
counties, just like any other commercial 
gent, or a lawyer on circuit, and calls on 
his customers for orders. He is quite a 
gentleman—a regular swell to look at— 
and carries his drugs in a carpet-bag. 
He puts up at the best inns, and does a 
fine trade, ‘If publicans is new to the 
business, and doesn’t quite understand 
what they ought to be up to, the doctor, 
when on his rounds, gives them a lesson 
or two, and they learns pretty sharp, I 
ean tell you.” 

“‘ Does he charge a fee for his lessons?” 

“‘ Not exactly ; but he makes the green- 


| horns pay more for his physic than he does 


the old hands who knows all abont it.” 
“T want to ask you honestly and can- 
didly if you approve of this system of 
adulteration? You are not on your trial 
before me. I am not a magistrate, and 
have no right to question you; but I should 





like to know your real opinion about the 
morality of this business, and its effects 
upon the poor people who, if they drink at 
all, must drink this stuff or content them- 
selves with water.” 

“Well, I think, and have thought ever 
since I was out of the business myself, 
that it’s most certainly robbery, and that 
if a man drinks for many years it may be 
murder.” 

“The robbery would be bad enough 
without the murder; but in your expe- 
rience have you ever known or heard of a 
man who, not having been murdered, has 
been driven insane by long persistence 
in drinking to excess of these dragged 
abominations ?” 

“ Well, maybe I have; and our parson 
once told me that more than half the cases 
where men have kicked their wives to 
death have been owing to the men being 
mad drunk, when their wives have begun 
a-jawin and a-cussin of ’em, and made 
‘em madder still. A sharp tongue, you 
know, is sometimes wuss for a fellow to 
bear than pison is.” 

“No doubt; but don’t you think that if 
men only drank genuine beer—in mode- 
rate quantities—they wouldn’t kick their 
wives to death, or kick themat all. When 
under the influence of what you call ‘ eye 
and headache,’ and quassia, and cocculus 
Indicus, and grains of paradise, they must 
be more or less mad ? ” 

“ Certain, sure. Bad beer is very bad, 
and good beer is very good, Leastways, 
I think so. I never mixed any pison in 
beer for my own profit, as it went against 
the grain like to do it for my brother. 
But I couldn’t help myself, and it’s a long 
time ago. I haven’t done it for nigh on 
forty years. Bat Lord love you, it’s not 
only the publicans as cheats and adulte- 
rates. My missus says the calico she buys 
is not the calico it used to be, and some- 
times she says it can’t stand the first wash- 
ing, on account of the lime and chalk that’s 
in it. Shoemakers, I know, put brown 
paper instead of leather between the soles 
of cheap boots ; and as for gardeners’ tools, 
blessed if I can buy a spade like the spades 
I could buy when I was a young man. 
The knives won’t cut, and the saws won’t 
saw as they were used to do in the old 
times. I likes the old times, I do, and I 
wish they could come back again.” 

“* Who doesn’t, if youth and strength 
could come back along with them? Bat 
I agree with you that adulteration and 
cheating are not confined to any one 
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business; and I wonld like to know what 
you think is the reason ?” 

“T think I knows the reason. I don’t 
seem to confess to myself that men, 
whether publicans or grocers or any others 
as keeps shops, are wuss than they used to 
be ; but somehow or other it is harder to 
live now than it once was. There are 
more of us in England than there used to 
be, and there’s no more wittles to keep us 
on. If you’ve a pound of butter for your- 
self and your missus and one or two kids, 
you spreads your butter accordingly ; but if 
you have ten kids and the same pound of 
butter, you must spread it thinner, if you 
gives the kids any at all. That's my idea 
of it. And the people as wants to have a 
largershare of the butter than they oughter, 
gets it by adulteration and cheating, and 
selling you a sixpenny quart of beer, that 
with the water and the drugs in it is only 
worth threepence, or by selling knives as 
won’t cut for good ’unsas oughter. That’s 
the way as they gets their extra butter. 
And wuss than that. Butter’s going up, 
and beef’s going up, and bread’s going up, 
and everything’s going up, except the 
wages of a fair day’s work!” 

“Bat you yourself, do you always give 
the fair day’s labour for the fair day’s 
wage? J——” 

“Well, as I’m a-telling the truth all 
along, I don’t think I always does. If the 
extra butter is sweet to the man as spreads 
it, so I may say is the rest I’m not entitled 
to out of the day’s work.” 

“One more question. Do you think 
that fining you or your brother Joe two 
pounds or five pounds, or even more, for 
putting “eye and headache” and cocculus 
Indicus in the beer of the poor man, who 
must drink this or nothing, is a suffi- 
cient punishment ? ” 

“No, I don’t, not bya long chalk. Ifa 
feller gains a few hundred pounds a year 
by adulterating his liquors or anything 
else, what’s a matter of five pounds now 
and then to him? It isn’t a fleabite!” 

“And how would yon deal with such 
people?” 

“If I fined ’em I’d fine ’em, but I'd put 
’em in quod as well. Five pounds is 
nothing, but a month in prison with hard 
labour would pinch ’em in a tender place; 
while a fine of a hundred pound wouldn’t 
pinch ’em half or a quarter as much.” 

All the while that this conversation was 
proceeding the gardener was busy at work 
lopping and pruning the hedges, and only 
resting for half a minute at a time to think 





of what he should answer. I brought the 
colloquy to a close by asking him whether 
he would like a little beer undoctored and 
undrugged after his long talk. 

“Yes, and thank ye heartily,” he said : 
“bottled, if you have any. It’s the 
draught beer, not the bottled, as is played 
tricks with; and if I could afford it I 
wouldn’t drink anything but good bottled 
beer all the days of my life. But how can 
I do it out of a pound a week, and a missus 
and five young ’uns to keep?” _ 

“Guinness’s Dublin stout or Bass’s 

ale ale—which do you prefer ?” 

* Bless’d if I know; but I think I'll 
take Guinness’s, as you gives me my 
choice. It’s like meat and drink, you 
see.” 

The man had his Guinness, and I had 
the information at first hand of the trade 
iniquities on which I wanted to be 
enlightened. 





DORIS HOLT’S VALENTINE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 1. 


Doris Hour was the orphan daughter of 
an officer, who had been the comrade and 
bosom friend of Lady Glumglass’s only 
brother. In days long past, Lady Glum- 
glass, who was then Nora O’Brien, had 
spent her happiest hours when the two 
friends came over to her Irish home, to 
devote some of their leave to shooting and 
fishing and all the miscellaneous enjoy- 
ments which the large country house and 
extensive estate afforded. But that was 
long ago. Captain Holt had married and 
left the army; Nora became the wife 
of Lord Glumglass, an excellent but 
elderly man; and the old times and old 
associations were waxing dim. 

But they were destined to be recalled 
by trouble. Bobby O’Brien returned from 
arduous foreign service, wounded and 
broken in health; and, with a pathetic 
yearning for the happy past, went down 
to his favourite sister’s to die. 

During his lingering illness: a peaceful 
and, in spite of its ineffable sadness, 
almost a happy time: he longed to see his 
old friend again ; and Holt came to spend 
a week with him at Lady Glumglass’s. 

It was not only the dying brother and 
the married sister who were greatly altered 
since their last meeting together in Ireland. 
Arthur Holt was also achanged man. All 
his old buoyancy of spirit was gone; the 
ready wit, the pleasant complacency had 
vanished ; his figure was already bent, and 
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his face was careworn and anxious, with 
an ever-present expression of regret. He 
spoke but little of his wife, much of his 
littledaughter. When his visit had ended, 
Nora and her brother had a long talk about 
him, in which she learned something of the 
cause of this change. 

Captain Holt had fallen in love with 
and married a very pretty girl, the 
beauty of a fashionable town where 
he had been quartered. For some time 
they lived apparently happily enough, but 
illness robbed Mrs. Holt of much of her 
beauty, and she imagined that it robbed 
her of more. The devotion of a chival- 
rous husband, and the delight of a little 
daughter, could not make up in her mind 
for the loss of what she valued more than 
either; she became fretful and peevish, 
and at last her discontent developed into 
that curse of married life—a constant, 
hankering jealousy. For some years the 
life of the high-souled gentleman, who 
had had the misfortune to marry her, had 
been a constant struggle and a constant 

ain. 

ra Nora, dear,” said Bob, after relating 
the history of his friend’s married life, “ it 
cuts me to the heart to see dear old Holt 
looking so wretched. Will you, for my 
sake, do what you can for his happiness ? 
Will you befriend his little girl? Weought 
not to have lost sight of them for so 
long.” 

His sister promised with tears that 
she would. She would gladly do it for 
poor Arthur’s own sake, their dear old 
friend; but now, after her brother’s request, 
it should be a sacred duty. 

Lady Glumglass was not of a nature to 
let much time elapse before fulfilling such 
an obligation ; and when the first mourn- 
ing was over she set about discharging it. 
The first thing was to make friends with 
the child, and accordingly she wrote to 
Captain Holt asking for little Doris to be 
allowed to come aad stay with her for a 
while, to make acquaintance with her own 
little girls. And, having done this, she felt 
more happiness in her heart than had been 
there since the sad hour when poor Bob 
had come back to her, that he might end 
his days under her care. 

The friendship thus begun was a source 
of deep delight to three of the persons 
concerned—to Lady Glumglass, to Captain 
Holt, and to little Doris. Mrs. Holt gave 
expression to no feeling on the subject. 

Time passed on. Lady Glumglass was a 
widow; and when Doris was a li*tle over 





fifteen her father died. Lady Glumglass 
now saw an opportunity of fulfilling her 
brother’s request, serving her dead friend, 


and gratifying her own affection for his 


daughter ; and in the settlement of affairs 
after Holt’s death she offered to adopt the 
child, an offer the more justified as the 
mother was by no means well off, and had 
never exhibited any great affection for 
her. The offer was not very graciously 
declined, but the visits were allowed to 
extend to such a period that a great part of 
Doris’s later education was acquired with 
the children of her friend. Mrs. Holt had 
resolved that for some time at least her 
daughter should be a governness ; and with 
a crotchety desire for an independence, 
which would entail no inconvenience on 
herself, she would not oblige her bene- 
factress by accepting a farther favour than 
her interest in securing a good engage- 
ment. So Lady Glumgiass, accepting the 
inevitable, was intent on finding a very 
good situation indeed for her almost 
daughter. Meanwhile Doris, now eighteen 
or nineteen years old, was making a pro- 
longed stay with the old friend who was 
leisurely employed in providing for her 
interests. 

It was a beautiful autumn, a typical 
autumn ; one of those seasons which colour 
all our impressions ever afterwards. The 
grass in the park was fragrant, dry, and 
slippery, the trees, in the unfailing sun- 
shine, showed still the vigour of summer; 
or where they had already put on their 
autumn tints, ij seemed only some further 
development of the prodigal magnificence 
which had begun its display in early 
spring. Though the leafage of the hedges 
was sere, the abundance of berries made a 
fairer show, and from the mossy palings, 
and across the tufted grass, gossamer nets 
floated like webs to catch the late sunshine. 

Towards five o’clock on an early Octo- 
ber afternoon Lady Glumglass sat in the 
drawing-room at Beech Court, whose win- 
dows, opening on to the lawn, commanded a 
fine sweep of park, bounded by deep woods, 
the horizon being formed by arangeof gentle 
hills, soft and blue in the distance. She 
sat in a low easy-chair, a book in her lap, the 
tea equipage on a low table near at hand. 
Though now somewhat advanced in life, 
she still showed traces of the beauty for 
which Nora O’Brien had been remarkable. 
But more fortunate than many beauties, 
who only show traces of a past comeliness, 
she had kept pace, so to say, with her 
age, and had never depended on some 
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anachronisms of beauty which survived a 
general deterioration. Those who could 
not have gathered an idea of her youthful 
fascinations would have been struck with 
the dignified and refined charm of her 
later years. A sorrow which had failed 
to embitter had left its traces only in a 
sweet expression of benignant resignation; 
and as she sat reading in the old-fashioned 
room she looked thoroughly in keeping 
with the soft sad beauty of the autumn 
afternoon. 

A sudden pattering of feet and a 
scraping of gravel caused her to look up 
and to catch the bright brown eye of Fop, 
a plump spaniel of great intelligence and 
beauty, who, having produced his effect, 
sneezed, darted at the ground as though 
about to imitate the feat of Curtius, and 
careered off through the wire fence into the 
park. Her eyes following the dog rested 
soon on a little group advancing leisurely 
towards the house—three girls and a young 
man, the girls with baskets and hooked 
sticks, the man with a gun over his 
shoulder. Her eyes brightened as they 
rested on the young people, and they were 
fair enough to justify pleasure from an 
artistic point alone. 

Her two daughters, Alice and Minna, 
were slim, graceful girls of fifteen and 
sixteen ; Doris Holt, the daughter of her 
heart, was now a sweet, tall nymph of 
nineteen ; and the young man, her nephew 
Jack Wentworth, was distinguished by all 
the beauty of the O’Briens, with whom he 
was related by the mother’s side, and was, 
moreover, as clever, manly, modest, and 
domesticated as any sisters’ idol in the 
three kingdoms. 

“Welcome, dears! I was thinking of 
making tea without you,” said Lady 
Glumglass, as they stooped to come in 
under the open window. 


“Tt was my fault, aunt. Stay there, 


Fop! MaylI bring my gun in; it isn’t 
loaded.” 
“Yes, dear. Have you ‘had a good 
} day?” 


“Two brace; and then the children 
managed to cross my path, and wanted to 
stay and see the fun, so I turned my gun 
into a blackberry-stick, and went with 
them.” 

“And that’s the result,” said Doris, 
showing a large basket with about a hand- 
ful of red blackberries in it. 

“Yes; that wasunfortunate. I put the 
gun down on the edge of the basket, and 
the blackberries escaped into a ditch; 








but Minna and Alice have done well—or 
have you eaten them on the way ?” 

Alice and Minna had baskets well stored 
with ripe berries, and though some traces 
of a red more than Nature’s about their 
lips showed that they had not scrupled to 
take toll by the way, still their full baskets 
were tokens of conscientious work. 

“Now we shall be able to have black- 
berry pie, blackberry jam, and all manner 
of blackberry messes.” 

“You won’t, Jacko, unless we send you 
a hamper in your old age.” 

“Do, by all means. I wouldn’t lose the 
fruit of our last walk together for a good 
deal.” 

“ Things don’t seem to alter a bit here. 
This walk might have been any time the 
last ten years.” 

“Only we shouldn’t have got black- 
berries eight and a half years ago, say.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Not in April, Minna, not in April.” 

“That’s mathematics, you know,” said 
Alice to the company generally. 

Any pedantry on Jack’s part in their 
conversation was always ascribed to 
mathematics, a science in which he had 
once essayed to instruct them. 

Jack relapsed into silence, stirred his 
tea, and gazed over the landscape. 

‘Doris, dear,” said her ladyship, “I 
find that the Rooteens expect more work 
from their governess than I thought, so I 
have written to say that it will not do 
for you.” 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Doris; “ but I 
think you are too particular about me. As 
I must go, I had better take what I can 
like others, and get it over.” 

“Tut-tut!” said Lady Glumglass. “If 
Mrs. Holt is determined,soam I. She has 
put the matter in my hands, and if I wait 
a year till I find a satisfactory home she 
cannot complain.” 

This was a subject which always excited 
the little circle very much, and Jack’s 
violence when it cropped up was for him 
phenomenal. 

“Look at Jack,” said Alice; “ poetry 
now.” And she tapped her head and 
nodded at her silent cousin. 

The reflected light of the red sunset was 
on Jack’s dark handsome face, and he 
was gazing into vague distance as though 
revolving some solemn thoughts. 

“ Whatis it, Jack? Repeat it now with 
action.” 

“IT was thinking,” said he, “ how long 
it would take to get ina perfectly straight 
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line from here to the foot of Mickle- 
sham Church tower, how many rivers 
and streams there are to cross, and how 
wet one would be when one got there. 
Now, Miss reader of faces, that’s not very 
poetical, is it? But I was also thinking 
just now that if Dolly’s going away 
threatens to make any difference to us, 
and to break up our jolly old times, there 
must be a new departure at once. Mrs. 
Holt may take her home, and we will go 
and fetch her here by force and have no 
more anxiety about it. It’s flying in the 
face of Providence to break up a family 
like this for a mere whim.” 

“Oh, my dearest boy,” exclaimed her 
ladyship sorrowfully. ‘ You know it is a 
great grief to us all, but you know I can’t 
help it. I have done all I could, and I 
have secured our dear Doris for some time 
at least, when if I had been more grasping 
we might have lost her altogether.” 

“Yes, mother, dear, I know; but it’s 
too bad. If Doris goes away we can’t 
tell if it will ever be the same again.” 

“Oh, Jack, dear,” said Doris, “it will 
be just the same. I shall always be 
here in my holidays (long ones, too), and 
it was always in holidays that we had our 
best times here before, and even now we 
are never sure of being all together except 
about the old holiday time.” 

“That’s very wise, Dolly,” said Minna ; 
“but it won’t be so jolly for us, for it’s 
been all holiday lately, so far as having 
you goes.” 

“Well, my dear children, don’t let us 
meet our trouble half-way. It generally 
ends in tears and temper somewhere when 
we talk about this in public.” 


“ Heigho!” said Jack, rising. ‘ This 
is a jolly place. Come and help me to put 
Fop to bed.” 


And they went out as of old, round by 
picturesque ways to the stable regions, 
and were happy and merry again. 

The next day was the last of Jack’s 
present visit, and in accordance with 
immemorial usage they intended to spend 
it in a long lazy day in the neighbouring 
woods. But at breakfast their plan 
was upset by Lady Glumglass having 
notice of the visit of a brother-in-law, who 
proposed coming in time for lunch, and 
leaving by an evening train from the 
neighbouring station. 

“Ob, he might have come any other 
day,” said Alice. ‘Of course he must 
come and spoil Jack’s last day.” 

Now Mr. Wescot, for that was his 





name, was not generally looked upon as 
an unwelcome guest anywhere ; and though 
a cherished plan was spoilt by his arrival, 
he soon talked away the disappointment, 
even from the mind of Alice; and when 
they strolled out after lunch in the park, 
they scarcely felt the addition of a com- 
parative stranger to their party. Mr. 
Wescot devoted himself most to Doris, and 
in the course of their ramble he contrived 
to have a good deal of conversation with 
her, seemingly much to his gratification. 
Before leaving he had a talk alone with 
Lady Glumglass, and Jack having driven 
him to the station, was in turn admitted 
to a private audience of her ladyship. 

He learned that, as he had half suspected, 
Mr. Wescot had come down for the pur- 
pose of seeing Doris, and, having seen her, 
was exceedingly anxious to secure her as 
companion for his two daughters. These 
motherless girls were now in Germany, 
with an aunt and governess, who would 
probably remain there when they returned 
in the spring. So, subject to contingen- 
cies, it had been arranged that Doris should 
remain in peace until it was definitely 
settled about the return of the Wescots. 
Even Jack saw how good an arrangement 
this was. It ensured Doris an uninter- 
rupted stay of about six months more with 
them; and the engagement with the Wes- 
cots was such that even he could find no 
flaw in it beyond its original sin of com- 
plying with Mrs. Holt’s absurd desire. 
Still the settlement of the problem made 
Jack feel sorry, and the realisation of a 
change in their little circle made him 
rather gloomy on his last evening. 

“Jack, where have you been? You 
said you were coming to have a farewell 
chat by the fire ?” asked Minna, when he 
joined them in their schoolroom so-called. 

Jack looked rather grave, and a trifle 
mysterious, and his dark eyes rested on 
Doris with an enquiring glance, which 
broke into an affectionate smile when she 
looked up and met his gaze. 

“Well, my dear Minna, I’ve been talk- 
ing with auntie, on a matter of some 
importance.” 

“Oh, how grand! Jack’s business must 
be something wonderful. What was it, 
Jack, dear?” And Minna changed from a 
tone of banter to one of coaxing, not liking 
the idea of Jack leaving them to talk about 
mysterious business, which they must not 
know. 

“ Oh, a wonderful secret; you couldn’t 
understand it.” 
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“What nonsense, Jack,” said Alice. “As 
if you could understand anything that we 
couldn’t. He’s only been getting mother 
to find the places in Bradshaw for him. 
He’s so stupid!” 

‘‘Now, I said it was something you 
children couldn’t understand. You don’t 
believe me, Alice. Very well; it was about 
German grammar.” 

Now Alice was proverbially unable to 
master the mysteries of German grammar. 

“Jack, you wretch, I'll tumble your 
hair.” And she did. 

“Dolly, help!” he cried, but cried in 
vain, for she joined his foes, and a romp 
ensued which would not have disgraced 
their nursery days, twelve years ago. 

“ Dolly, it’s shocking! These infants 
don’t know better ; but you—grown up a 
tremendous height—frocks comparatively 
long—you ought to defend a fellow- 
creature.” - 

“You ought to have come sooner. It’s 
your last night, and Mr. Wescot spoiled 
the afternoon.” 

‘Yes, confound him, so he did. But I 
like that about spoiling the afternoon. 
Dolly looked as pleased as she could be, 
and I must say he made himself very 
agreeable to her.’ 

“Ob, we all noticed that except Dolly. 
we a dear old thing, now, Dolly, isn’t 

e ” 

“Well, Dolly,” said Jack, “I don’t 
agree with you. I owe him a grudge— 
deep, and never to be paid. He broke up 
the family this last afternoon, and took 
our dear Dollyaway. Therefore, he is my 
enemy.” Having said this tragically, but 
with a shade of real earnestness, too, he 
dropped the subject, and the rest of the 
evening was spent in chat and music, as 
usual. But Jack was unusually affectionate 
in voice and manner to Doris, so that at 
parting she said: “ My dear Jack, I haven’t 
been sent for to go home, have I ?” 

“No, Dolly. Why?” 

“Qh, you are so very fatherly in your 
ways to-night, that I made sure something 
disagreeable was overhanging.” 

“Very well, no more chivalrous devo- 
tion for me. I suppose you think all my 
good manners should be kept for the out- 
side world.” 

“ Well, it is astonishing to find him such 
a model, isn’t it P” 

To which Alice and Minna agreed 
cordially. 

Bat Doris felt grateful and pleased by 


his loss very much when he went away ; 
and they parted with more demonstrations 
of their sincere and open regard than usual. 
And for some days after, both Doris and 
the sisters still thought that there was a 
danger of her being summoned to go 
home. 





TOBY. 

“Diep, at his town residence, on 
December 21, Toby Turnspit, Esq., much 
regretted by a large circle of friends.” 
Something to this effect would probably be 
found in the obituary column of Barker’s 
Daily News, did such an organ exist. Yes, 
Toby is gone at last; one more fine nature 
lost. We could have better spared a better 
being. All the neighbours knew him, and 
will miss his familiar figure: a strange 
combination made by Nature in some 
freak, for, as in the case of the older 
dwarfs, a fine intelligent face and head were 
yoked with akind of misshapen body. He 
was bow-legged even to deformity. But 
he himself was not in the least conscious 
of any blemish. Nay, to the last he 
thought himself as irresistible as his 
fellows, and would not admit, like the 
ugly Wilkes, that he was only a quarter 
of an hour behind the handsomest. 
When a group would stop in the street 
to converse for a few moments, were 
he passing he would join them with- 
out any restraint from his infirmity; 
though any jealous rival might have cast 
at him ridicule of Glo’ster’s description, 
‘sent before his time into this breathing 
world, scarce half made up, and that so 
lamely and unfashionably that the dogs 
bark at me.” Bat, as I say, the wonder 
was they did nothing of the kind: I mean, 
of course, in their own tongue or conduct : 
he was received with cordiality, save, 
when high words or quarrel arose, 
when the matter was put to the usual 
arbitrament. 

What a fine nature it was! Bow legs 
or hump are usually sure and certain 
evidence of a deformed temper. Now 
our departed friend had the sweetest and 
most unrufiled disposition. He was never 
in ill-humour, even in his last illness, 
which he bore with a fine patience. He 
allowed freedoms which others would not; 
you might take up and handle his poor 
twisted limbs, which many thoughtlessly 
did; he did not like it, but endured this 
ignorant ill-bred curiosity patiently; and 





his attention and affection, as they all felt 


it must be owned that within their defor- 
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mity they were beautifully formed, with 
fine lines. But, like most elderly gentle- 
men, he disliked—nay, loathed—the little 
low street boys. Iam bound to say this 
prejudice was founded on the gross unman- 
nerly treatment he received at their hands. 
With such creatures anything eccentric or 
deformed becomes a subject for jeers, 
flouts, and gibes. No sooner did he appear 
round the corner than these imps would 
barst into a horse-langh, and cries of 
“My high! There’s legs!” “Pair o’ 
tongs.” “Now, Old Splayfeet!” with 
other coarse speeches, which he bore 
with the most Christian indifference, only 
going round—in vulgar phrase, giving 
them a wide berth. It was believed by 
the neighbours that some of these wretches 
had even thrown stones at him. This 
certainly sharpened and even soured his 
temper, and latterly, if he had reason 
to suspect one of these street pests, I have 
known him to rush at him and inflict 
chastisement, in anticipation as it were. 
I am sorry to say this sort of ridicule 
attended him wherever he went. The 
coarse scoff from the ignorant and vacant 
mind of the day labourer—who should 
have known better, though I hold him 
far lower in the scale than Toby 
—greeted him as he went by: “Law, 
there’s a dawg!” ‘“He’s wore down 
his legs!” or ‘‘There’s legs!” ‘ Look 
at ’is ’ead |” whereby it is to be noted that 
want of grammar and scurrility go to- 
gether. He passed these critics, however, 
with the co-tempt of indifference. No 
. doubt he was as content with, nay, as 
proud of, his legs, as Narcissus was of his. 
A hansom-cabman, as our unoffending 
Toby was jogging his way home one day, 
out of pure malice made a cat at him with 
his long whip. I would I had seen the 
varlet! Since that day he strangely 
crouched when one of these vehicles was 
passing. What a sagacious, reserved 
fellow he was! He always kept strangers 
at a distance ; no amount of endearments, 
offers at patting, or “‘ Poor fellows! ” would 
persuade him to let the intruder’s hand 
get near his chain-collar. He had profited 
by lessons of wisdom; he was eminentl 

a wise dog; and thus saved himself from 
the dog “picker and stealer,” or the “ Dogs’ 
Home.” In our district live many large 
dogs, colleys and others, and I note it is a 
pleasant custom for the little newsboys 
and others, in their rounds, to take these 
canine acquaintances a short walk, the 





honest beasts taking care not to go too 


far. But our Toby resisted their advances; 
he would have nothing whatever to do 
with them! Perhaps he felt that his odd 
appearance might lead to freedoms, pul- 
ling his ears, tail, &c. So he set his face, 
or snout, against the practice. 

In a tolerably wide circle of friends I 
give the late Toby a place, as a matter of 
course. In his way he was true, consistent, 
faithful as the best; far more even- 
tempered, good-natured, and grateful 
than the worst. A more worthy, sen- 
sible, generally amiable member of society 
did not exist: his long, dark, wise face, 
with the fine eyes, being always turned 
with a calm searching look to read your 
wishes. If we went by bark or hostile 
bearing, a more ferocious beast had never 
been shot by outraged keeper. There was 
high comedy for those in the secret, in the 
appalled look of children and matrons as 
he drew near gaily with courteous purpose 
of being agreeable, greeted with the shriek 
and the offensive remark, ‘‘ Odious brute!” 
He did not care nor did he cry, but wagged 
his switch-like tail. Certainly his appear- 
ance was alarming: a long rat-like trunk 
propped on his alligator-like—paws, we 
can hardly call them; they rather suggested 
the strange things that support the turtle. 

He was “high” in his tastes and ways, 
and his lot consigning him to a necessary 
familiarity with those below him—board 
and lodging in the kitchen, outhouses, &c., 
being enforced—he artfully contrived to 
vary the monotony of his life by distribu- 
ting himself between the two spheres. 
He fluctuated between St. Giles and St. 
James. He liked company and detested 
solitude. Whenever the person whom 
convention calls his master rang at the 
door, eager pattering was heard, and our 
Toby, stretched at full-length before the 
genial blaze of the kitchen-fire, would give 
himself the rousing shake, and post up as 
if fearful of being late for his appoint- 
ment. There was always something 
pleasant in his honest greeting, which 
was not fawning, but business-like and to 
the point; for, having come to the door, 
he would turn aside sharply into the study, 
where there was another fire, and where he 
would reside until his master went ont, 
when he would again descend. This 
fluctuation gave an agreeable variety to 
his life. As the hours for the menial 
meals drew on, his bearing was marked 
by a restlessness, which increased, if 
the door was closed, to rather undignified 
demonstrations, piteous complaints, and 
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even howls until the way was cleared, when 
hegalloped below with the eagerness shown 
in a man-of-war when all hands are piped 
to the grog-tubs. In this only instance 
did he ever forget his native gravity; but 
when, like Justice Greedy in the play, 
there’s a clapper in one’s interior ringing 
clamorously for dinner, we are all the 
same. Yet with this unmistakable taste 
for good society, and with his declared 
regard for the person who owned hin, it 
was mortifying to find that the person 
who really had his affection—idolatry 
almost—was one of low birth and associa- 
tions: a footman, in short. This man’s 
step he knew, his mode even of opening 
the gate; for in a second he was on 
his legs, his ears cocked, his nostrils 
scenting, straining even, to catch the 
certainty of what he suspected—that a 
walk was in hand, and he was baulked. 
Thencame heart-broken yells of despair and 
pain, as though fire were raging about him 
—so agonising, in short, that he had to be 
enlarged, and with an unerring scent would 
set off in pursuit, shrieking all the way, to 
the amazement of bystanders, mistrustful 
whether they should raise the cry, “‘ Mad 
dog!” The movements of this man, too, 
he followed when laying the table, or what 
is called “‘taking away,” with an affec- 
tionate, reverential admiration, sometimes 
thumping his tail on the ground, as who 
should say, “ How grandly he does it!” 
He was evidently the greatest being he 
knew. His master was equally evidently, in 
his eyes, a well-meaning, respectable being, 
but without the force of character of 
the footman. He showed this view not 
indelicately, but still plainly enough. His 
master had once or twice taken him a long 
walk in the rain, whence he returned 
drenched literally to the skin and rather 
. footsore. From that day he registered an 
oath that he would not be so taken in 

in. Accordingly on a proposed walk 
the crafty fellow would come forth with a 
feigned alacrity, but without any of the 
hysteric yells with which he complimented 
the footman, and give a few complimentary 
ambols, as I found, to throw me off my 
guard. But a street or two away he was 
gone, and by making haste round the 
corner might be seen cantering home 
as if the—well, not you, were at his tail ! 
Should you have been prompt enough to 
catch him almost in the fact, his mode was 
to stand far out in the middle of the road, 
gazing with a well-assumed pretence of 
not knowing what was intended—some- 





thing unreasonable, no doubt. If you 
made as though you would capture him, 
he fied for a safer place, when he turned 
again and expostulated. Only in a morn- 
ing pre-breakfast walk would he condescend 
to go a portion of the road, say down 
Eccleston Square and the street—Gilling- 
ham, is it P—which tends to the Victoria 
Station. Out of the said Gillingham runs 
a sort of cross road which leads towards 
the square yclept Warwick, and so, as the 
music-hall song has it, “the back-way 
round” home. Here he invariably turned 
off, and from custom this compromise had 
grown up and was honourably observed on 
both sides. He thus secured a variety of 
walk and a pleasant change. He had, 
indeed, stores of topographical knowledge, 
and, I believe would have found his way 
back from any part of London on this 
side of Oxford Street. Once get him to 
Charing Cross, and he was all right. The 
Thames Embankment, too, was another 
landmark, and there, too, again he was all 
right. 

Everyone knew Toby. Men going 
to their work addressed him by name; 
and in the street which he passed through 
every morning on his short cut home 
he was regarded with as much surprise as 
interest—as, indeed, something mysterious. 
No doubt it was often speculated what 
on earth brought the black, long-backed, 
long-nosed, short-legged dog at that parti- 
cular time, who did not dally (for he knew 
the boys), and was unattended. At the 
family butcher’s, too, he was well known, 
and there his larcenous passions were con- 
nived at. Knowing, however, that the men of 
cleaverous tastes are quick to resentment, he 
never entered the shop boldly by the front, 
butcrept in by the flank underthe chopping- 
block, and so made the tour of the place, 
certain to secure, unobserved, something 
valuable. Indeed, this was his favourite 
practice when, as housebreakers say, he 
was on a particular “lay.” Once in a 
crowded thoroughfare, after he had dis- 
appeared for a time, he suddenly rushed 
from a pastry-cook’s, carrying a large bun, 
the pastry-cook himself in pursuit! By 
a strange coincidence a customer had 
dropped her bun, no doubt frightened by our 
friend’s proceedings; and having sagacity 
enough to know that it was not intended 
for him, Toby had fled in the way described. 
At one time he had a piece of horse-play, or 
dog-play, of humorously biting strangers’ 
trowsers, and where what was beneath 
went free, as sailors say, and was 
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abundant, he didn’t much care if his 
jaws closed upon that too. A claimant 
had to be soothed and indemnified for a 
torn trowser and scraped flesh by the 
moderate sum of half-a-sovereign. It was 
felt he should be cured of this expensive 
taste, and cured he was by his friend the 
footman. But his affection, strange to say, 
became even more extravagant. Indeed, 
the footman’s bearing to him was rather 
graff, certainly indifferent, a kind of “‘ don't 
bother me” air. But it was all one to his 
admirer. 

Such then was Toby—Toby Turnspit— 
who departed full of years—ten, I think. 
He succumbed to the late frosts, from 
some bronchial attack, combined with a 
swelling in his head. To the last he proved 
himself the same amiable, respectable, and 
respected creature he had been all through, 
giving no trouble, lying coiled up in his 
hutch by the kitchen fire. Evena few 
hours before his death, he showed his sense 
of kind words, “‘ Poor Toby!” “ Poor old 
dog!” or friendly pat, by grateful wag- 
ging of his tail. He passed away in 
the night. We could scarcely spare a 
better dog, and I am sure that there are 
residing in our neighbourhood characters 
of not half his merit. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA 


BY B, L, FARJEON, 

——_>———. 
THE STORY OF MARGARET 
SYLVESTER. 


“Wuar I have to tell you,” said Matthew 
to his friends, “‘ relates chiefly to Margaret, 
and I would not have her know you are 
acquainted with her story. Therefore I 
confide it to your keeping, and yours only, 
of all the men and women on the isle. I 
saw from the first that we were not 
exactly in accord with you. It was natural, 
perhaps; but although twenty years of a 
wandering life may alter a man’s ways 
and mode of speech, it will scarcely change 
his inner being. Once a fool, always a 
fool; once a rogue, always a rogue; and 
if I was ever worthy of your confidence, I 
am worthy of it now. It stands to reason. 
In matters of right and wrong we are car- 
ried along the river of life according to the 
instincts we were born with. There is 
luck, certainly, and my boat may glide 
into a golden harbour, while yours may be 
dashed to pieces in the rapids. Those are 
the exceptions; the rule is, according to 
one’s inheritance. I have known a woman 
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as innocent-looking as forget-me-nots tell 
lies in a voice whose sweetness rendered 
doubt almost impossible; and I have heard 
the truth told in a shambling, defiant 
manner which stamped it false. So much 
for my preamble. 

“ T left off as we were making our way, 
Paul and I, to a certain town, the road to 
which lay through a forest. Paul, not so 
strong as I, having had a spell of fever 
upon him, wearied when within half a 
mile of our destination. Observing his 
fatigue, and that his lips were parched, I 
bade him rest while I sought a spring of 
fresh water. 

“IT wandered into the recesses of the 
forest before I found what I was in search 
of, and then I filled my flask at a clear 
cold spring, and hastened back bya nearer 
path. I had occasion to pass a spot where 
the trees were thickly clustered, and before 
I had left them behind me I fancied I 
heard the voice of a girl, sobbing. I 
stopped to listen, and found that it was not 
fancy. I could not run from a sound that 
expressed both physical and mental pain, 
so I walked in the direction of the sobs, 
and, entering the thicket of trees, saw a 
young woman sitting on the ground by 
the side of a sleeping man. The man was 
older than the girl by forty years. Helooked 
like a vagabond from head to foot, while the 
girl, scarcely eighteen years of age, as I 
judged, appeared to be cut out for some- 
thing better. The only point of resem- 
blance between them was in their clothes, 
which had seen much better days. For 
the matter of that, we were but little 
better off. 

“T need not tell you that the girl was 
Margaret. She seemed to be frightened 
at my appearance, and she placed her 
finger to her lips, entreating me in that 
action not to awaken her companion. 

““* Have you water there?’ she asked, 
in a whisper, pointing to my flask. 

“* T handed her the flask, and she drank. 
It struck me that she might be in want of 
food as well as drink, and I took some 
bread from my wallet, and offered it to 
her. She accepted it with gratitude, and 
began to eat it hurriedly. 

‘“* Now, friends, you will discover, if you 
have not done so already, that the beauty 
of Margaret is not of a kind to win affec- 
tion off-hand. Looking at her for the 
first time with a careless eye, she not being 
in a special manner recommended to your 
favour, you see @® woman with flashing 
eyes, and brown skin, and features that 
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appear larger than are supposed to be 
womanly. Nature has built her on a 

d scale, and as a rule such women as 
she, although they immediately attract the 
eye, do not so soon engage the affections. 
But Margaret gains upon you after a 
little, and a tenderness comes into her 
face which you had not at first observed. 
The true soul of the woman is, as it 
were, hidden behind a veil, and does not 
instantly reveal itself. 

“Something of what I have endeavoured 
to convey to you I experienced as I stood 
looking down upon Margaret as she ate 
and drank. The man was a coarse-grained, 
ill-featured fellow, but there was power of 
@ dangerous kind in him, apparent even in 
his sleep. 

“*Can I do any more for you P’ I asked 
of Margaret, as she gave me back my 
flask. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ she replied, ‘except to go 
at once before he wakes. Take my thanks 
with you.’ 

“*What were you sobbing so bitterly 
for?’ I asked. 

“You heard me, then?’ she enquired. 

“* Yes,’ I said; ‘it was the sound that 
brought me here.’ 

“She answered me evasively, saying it 
was nataral she should cry, being hungry. 

“I shook my head; I saw that her grief 
lay deeper than hunger. The man moved 
uneasily in his sleep, and fearing that I 
might get Margaret into trouble, I left her 
hastily. 

** Paul and I reached the town for which 
we were bound, and put up at an inn, not 
more than a mile from the forest. We 
retired early to rest, intending to be early 
afoot on the following morning. Paul 
was soon asleep, but I was kept awake by 
thought of Margaret. The face of the 
sorrowing girl haunted me; I seemed to 
hear her sobs, and in the darkened room I 
saw the dim outlines of her figure as she 
sat by the sleeping man in thé forest. I 
did what might be considered a mad 
thing; but I am generally swayed by 
impulse. I rose from my bed, dressed 
myself quietly so as not to disturb Paul, 
and crept softly out of the room. With 
no clear purpose in my mind except to see 
if Margaret had left the forest, I made 
my way to the thicket of trees which 
concealed her from observation. I found 
her still there. This time she was 


alone, lying on the ground asleep, her 
head resting on the outspreading roots of 








and, alarmed at the presence of a stranger, 
struggled to her feet. I soon relieved her 
mind, telling her I came as a friend, and 
that it appeared to me she required one. 
Why, I asked, was she sleeping in the 
forest without protection ? 

“**T am safe here,’ she said; ‘no one will 
harm me.’ 

“Where is the man I saw with you 
this afternoon ?’ 

*** Gone into the town, to endeavour to 
get food or money.’ 

“¢ You are poor then P’ 

“ She nodded. 

“¢ And hungry still P’ 

“She nodded again. 

“T could not give her food, as I had 
brought none with me, bat I told her if 
she would accompany me to the inn, 
I would pay for food and shelter for 
her. She thanked me, but could not 
go, and I perceived that a secret motive 
held her back. The reason why I was so 
free in my Offers, without consideration 
for the man, was that I felt certain there 
was no bond of relationship between him 
and her. The tone in which she spoke 
of him was a sufficient indication; it ex- 
pressed repugnance, hate almost, and 
something of fear. Questioning Margaret, 
I found that my idea was correct; they 
were not in any way related to each other. 
I asked her why she remained with him, 
then. She replied that she had a motive, 
a powerful, passionate, absorbing motive, 
which prevented her from leaving him 
until a person she was in search of was 
restored to her. She was not married; 
she had never loved. Who, then, was the 
person to whom she vaguely alluded, in a 
voice broken by sobs, and in a manner 
which betokened how deeply her heart was 
engaged in the quest? 1 took some pains 
to convince Margaret that my desire to 
assist and befriend her was an unselfish 
one, and was prompted solely by pity for 
her forlorn condition. 

*** My son and J,’ said I, ‘are sometimes 
as poor as you, but we might be able to 
aid you. I see that you lead a wander- 
ing life. So do we. We are actors in a 
small way, and are travelling continually 
about.’ 

“She interrupted me eagerly. It seemed, 
she said, as if Heaven had sent me to her. 
She asked me if in our wanderings, or in 
any travelling company we had been 
associated with, I had seen a girl of her 
own age, resembling her in features, but 





a tree. As I gazed upon her she awoke, 


fairer than she, and smaller in stature ? 
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She described the girl to me, most 
minutely—the shape of her hands, the 
colour of her eyes and hair, the beauty of 
her teeth, lips, ears, dimples, finger-nails, 
eye-lashes—not a point by which the girl 
could be in some way identified was 
omitted ; and as Margaret proceeded with 
her description of this creature, whom it 
was plain she loved with all the strength 
of her nature, she trembled, and sobbed, 
and suffered as only those suffer who have 
lost one dearer than life itself. 


CHAPTER VII. MARSARET AND CLARICE. 

“Tue girl she described must have 
been wondrously beautiful, and could 
scarcely have been seen and forgotten. 
I had not met with her, and I told 
Margaret so, and having heard so much 
I easily prevailed upon her to relate to me 
all the particulars of her trouble. The 
girl of whom she was in search was her 
twin-sister, but resembling her only in the 
shape and form of her features. Their 
father led such a life as I and Paul were 
leading ; he was an educated man, but poor 
and fond of wandering. He travelled 
—his wife being dead—for years through 
many countries, accompanied by his 
children. 

“*He loved us devotedly,’ said Mar- 
garet, ‘and we were most happy with 
him. He taught us to play comedies, 
and, indeed, wrote pieces to suit us, and 
we acted them to simple people in villages 
and small towns. We did not perform 
in large cities. My father appeared to 
avoid them purposely, and when it was 
necessary for us to pass through them in 
our travels, he made a point of shunning 
observation. Ah, how happy was our 
life! We never knew the pinch of 
poverty, and scarcely knew what care 
was. Clarice, my darling sister Clarice, 
was the flower of our little garden. 
Perhaps it was because she was so much 
smaller than I, and looked so much 
younger, although there were only a few 
minutes’ difference in our ages, that I 
looked upon her as achild and upon myself 
asa woman. Indeed, I was the mother of 
the family, and Clarice, I believed and 
believe, loved me as truly and faithfully 
as I loved her. I was not jealous of 
her, although she was always the 
favourite; she deserved to be, for she was 
beautiful and gentle; while I—well, I 
have a temper, a little too quick at times, 
but not bad, indeed not bad! And I am 
better now since I have lost Clarice. I 





have to suffer without repining, or I may 
never find her!’ 

“My heart was moved to deep tender- 
ness by Margaret’s plaintive words, which 
expressed a world of inherent goodness 
and unselfish love. Shortly before her 
father’s death they were joined by the man 
who was now Margaret’s companion and 
master. Her father’s health was breaking, 
and this man, by smooth and cunning ways, 
and by pretended tenderness towards the 
girls, obtained so complete a dominion over 
him that, shortly before his death, which 
happened three years before I met Margaret, 
he gave, by written legal document, the 
control of his children into the hands of 
the villain. 

“A villain indeed he proved. The 
orphan girls were among strangers; there 
was not one friend in all the wide world 
to whom they could turn; they had no 
relatives, and no native land they could 
call their own, for they did not even know 
where they had been born; they were 
utterly alone in the power of a man whom 
they could neither love nor respect, and 
who brought desolation into their young 
lives. He drove them hither and thither, 
and made them work and dance for his 
profit, at all hours and in all seasons, and 
ruled them with a rod of iron. 

“T will give you the rest of Margaret's 
story in Margaret’s own words. I wrote 
it as she in after times narrated it to me, 
and I have the paper now in my possession ; 
fancying that you hear Margaretspeak, you 
will be better able to form a proper idea 
of the nature of the woman I was glad to 
see my son marry, and whom I now 
declare to be worthy of your friendship 
and regard.” 


“As for me [said Margaret] I could 
stand such a life; I am strong and hardy, 
but it was different with Clarice. She 
was delicate and fragile, and the work 
distressed and fatigued her. While our 
father lived she had been our pet lamb, 
and bad never received harsh word or look. 
She had now to endure such hardship as 
we never supposed would have fallen to 
her lot; for we had mapped out a fair 
future for her, and had indulged in bright 
dreams of a happy wedded life, with a 
husband who loved her as we loved her, 
and children as fair and sweet as our own 
dear girl. We lived in the sunlight then; 
now every hour was dark. . 

“ Clarice did not complain to me, but who 
should know her strength, and of what she 
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was capable, better than I? And I knew 
that the life she was now compelled to 
live would kill her in a few years. I did 
what I could to lighten her work, and, 
when our master was not watching us, 
endeavoured to repair the mischief he was 
doing. I planned a scheme of escape, 
whither I knew not, for we were driven 
from place to place, from fair to fair, from 
show to show, without our being aware in 
what part of the country, and sometimes 
in what country, we were making crowds 
of rough people laugh and applaud. 

“The night selected for our flight 
arrived, and Clarice and I stole away at an 
hour past midnight, when our master and 
all in the village were asleep. We had no 
money, no experience, no knowledge of 
the world. The only idea in my mind 
was to escape by a road we had not 
hitherto traversed, and to trust to fortune 
for the rest. That the scheme was wild 
and certain of failure did not occur to 
me; the one thing to be accomplished was 
to fly from the tyrant who had brought 
wretchedness and misery into our lives. 

“The night was chosen for its darkness, 
so that there should be less chance of our 
being seen, and my plan was defeated in 
its outset by this precaution. For in my 
agitation and confusion, and having no 
light to guide me, I missed my way, and 
we had walked a mile in the wrong direc- 
tion before I discovered my error. We 
retraced our steps cautiously, for Clarice 
was frightened, and cried out every 
moment that we were being followed, and 
she wept and trembled so that I reproached 
myself bitterly for having made so mad an 
attempt. At length Clarice declared she 
could walk no farther, and I saw that it 
would be cruelty to urge her. We sat 
down mournfally by the roadside, where, 
cradled in my arms, Clarice fell asleep. 
We were not half a mile from the village 
we had left, and it was inevitable that we 
should be discovered. Some villagers who 
had seen us perform, going early to their 
work, caught sight of us and questioned us, 
and with the cruel joy that all men seem 
to feel when helpless creatures are being 
hunted down, they carried the news to 
our master that his two dancing girls were 
running away. He hastened to us in a 
furious passion, and dragged us before a 
magistrate, threatening us on the way 
with most dreadful penalties. 

“For my own part, I think I should 
have had the courage to defy him, but 
Clarice took all the strength out of me; 





the wild beating of her heart as I pressed 
her to my side was torture to me. 

“To the magistrate our master related 
a smooth and plausible story, of the 
obligations our father was under to him, of 
the friendship that existed between them, 
of being appointed guardian to us until 
we were twenty-one years of age, with de- 
tailed accounts of our acts of ingratitude 
—all of which inventions made me quiver 
with indignation. His story was concla- 
sive, my denial of its truth was received 
with contempt, and the magistrate treated 
us to a homily upon our monstrous con- 
duct, telling us that we could be put into 
prison for our disobedience and rebellion; 
nay, he assisted the case against us by 
saying that he doubted not the very 
clothes in which we ran away were the 
property of our master, and that we could 
be severely punished for the theft. Oar 
master replied it was true. He could 
charge us with theft, but he would not do 
so out of consideration for our youth, and 
because he intended to fulfil to the best of 
his poor ability the trust reposed in him 
by his dear and dead friend, our father. 
He did not say that it would not suit his 
purpose that we should be imprisoned, 
although I knew it well enough. He 
begged for our discharge, and we were 
released with warnings and admonitions 
from the magistrate, in whom we should 
rather have found a friend than an 
enemy. 

“There was no help for us; we had 
been given into slavery, and by a dear 
father who would have shed his heart’s 
blood for us. But it cannot last for ever, 
I thought. When Clarice and I are 
women, we shall be free; the villain will 
no longer have power over us. Till then 
we must submit. So I schooled myself to 
patience. We were worked harder than 
ever, and we must have earned a great 
deal of money, for our performances found 
favour wherever we went. He was 
cunning, this master of ours. If we per- 
formed to his satisfaction the hard tasks 
he set for us, he gave us better food and 
fine promises. If we did not please him, 
or if money did not flow in plentifally, he 
placed the coarsest fare before us, with 
blows for a sauce. 

“*Cannot you see,’ he said to me one 
day, ‘what fools you are to thwart me ? 
Do as I bid you, and your lives will be 
easy and comfortable. All I want is to 
make money out of you.’ 

“The villain had no regard for us as 
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human creatures; he and humanity were 
strangers, and he used us as though we 
were his chattels, devoid of heart or 
feeling. 

“He had one consuming passion—he 
was a gambler, and all our earnings were 
squandered at the gaming-tables. That is 
why we were always poor, and why he 
never let us rest. Despite the hard life we 
led, Clarice grew daily more beautiful; to 
see her once was to remember her always ; 
she seemed to belong more to heaven than 
to earth, and I used to gaze on her with 
a kind of worship. No wonder she was 
admired by the common people we played 
to in the villages; they had never looked 
upon a fairer face and form. Our master 
had the same distaste for large cities as 
our father had; he avoided them most 
carefully, and we wandered in out-of-the- 
way places for eight or nine months until 
Clarice fell ill, and, much against our 
master’s wish, we were compelled to rest 
awhile until she recovered. 

“ During this time it was that I began 
to sing to Clarice, and our master dis- 
covered I had a musical voice which could 
be turned to profitable account. It wasa 
discovery to us as well as to him; the 
parts I played in our little comedies were 
speaking parts, and no opportunity had 
been afforded me of using my chief gift. 
Coming in one night while I was singing, 
our master bade Clarice dance to my voice. 
She obeyed him, and as I sang she moved 
gracefully about, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the melody, now slowly, now 
with spirit, and now with a sweet and 
innocent abandon that captivated him as 
well as me. The child had nearly re- 
covered from her sickness, and she was 
grateful for returning health; her dis- 
position was naturally gay, and her slavery 
had not yet lasted long enough to crush 
all joyousness out of her. There was some- 
thing spiritual in her movements; the 
room was but dimly lighted, and as she 
glided in and out of the shadows, I was 
overtaken by fear that she might fade from 
our sight, and that we should see her no 
more. 

“** Clarice !’ I cried in alarm. 

“She sprang towards me; but before 
she could reach me, our master seized her 
in his arms. 

“*¢You are beautiful!’ he said in a thick 
voice. ‘I have been blind. Yon are 
beautiful, Clarice ! ’ 

“‘ He pressed his lips to hers, and Clarice 
shrieked to me for protection. A sudden 





fury animated me; a knife lay near to my 
hand; I snatched it from the table, and 
flew upon the villain. Ina moment Clarice 
was free, and I was striking at him with 
the knife; he seized my wrist, and the 
knife fell to the ground; and then with 
all my force I struck at his face with the 
hand that was free. He pushed me violently 
from him, and without a word lefi the 
room. Then Clarice fell into my arms, 
and sobbed as though her heart were 
breaking. 

“T think it was during those few agita- 
ting moments that I became a woman. 
I was but sixteen years of age, but my 
girlhood was over for ever, and the map of 
a woman’s life was spread before me. I 
understood it, and prepared to battle with 
the base and bitter reality. After I put 
Clarice to bed I picked up the knife ; there 
was blood upon it. 

“ Our master did not appear again that 
night. The next morning he said that, 
Clarice being better, we must be on the 
move again. We owed him much, he 
informed us, for our weeks of idleness. I 
glanced at his hand; it was bandaged, and 
there was a mark on his face. I was both 
glad and afraid, but I was careful not to 
exhibit the slightest symptom of fear or 
regret. I seemed to be suddenly possessed 
of a truer knowledge of the character of the 
man we were bound to. {No reference was 
made to the occurrence until the evening, 
when my master said, striving to impart 
lightness to his voice: 

“* You are strong, Margaret.’ 

“T replied, ‘ Thank God for it! I shall 
know how to use my strength. Be care- 
ful not to provoke me.’ 

“That was all that passed between us, 
and when he next spoke to Clarice, it was 
in his usual tone, that of a master to his 
servant. 

“He did not deceive me, nor throw me 
off my guard, and I think he was not 
aware how often I detected him looking 
at Clarice with a certain thoughtfulness 
in his face which I could not rightly inter- 
pret at the time. I did not let Clarice out 
of my sight, and a little story my father 
used to read to us of a wolf, a lamb, and 
a faithful watch-dog sometimes crossed 
my mind in relation to ourselves. I was 
determined the wolf should not hurt my 
lamb; he would have to tear me to pieces 
first. 

“T had need of all my wits. Keeping 
watch as I did upon our master’s move- 
ments, I regarded every new and unusual 
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thing he did with suspicion. He was most 
careful in his behaviour towards Clarice, and 
seldom addressed her, making me generally 
the medium of communication between 
them, saying, ‘Tell Clarice this or that.’ A 
day or two after her convalescence, he re- 
marked that her illness had left her some- 
what weak, and that she required nourish- 
ment; and he gave us wine with our dinner. 
We drank only a little, for the wine was 
strong, and mounted to our heads. Under 
its influence we both laughed and talked 
too freely, and our master appeared to be 
pleased with our gaiety, and encouraged 
us to drink more, filling our glasses for us 
with merry words. But I happened to 
look at him as he poured out the wine, and 
the expression of devilish exultation in his 
face chilled and warned me. I pushed the 
full glasses away. 

“*Come, Clarice,’ I said, and we walked 
from the room. 

“ We drank no more; we were saved. 

“For a week wine was placed on the 
table at every meal, but we never touched it. 

“*You are grateful, you girls,’ our 
master said, with a surly look; ‘ you de- 
serve kindness! Why don’t you drink 
your wine P’ 

““*We prefer water,’ I replied; ‘save 
your money, master. You will not per- 
suade us to love wine.’ 

“*Have your way,’ he muttered, in a 
brutal tone, and raised his arm as though 
he would have liked to strike me. But 
he dared not; he saw that I would no 
longer submit tamely to his blows. 

“We suffered in other ways for our 
rebellions conduct; but we bore all 
patiently. 

“ One night, at the end of a long day’s 
journey, we saw in the distance the lights 
of a larger town than we were in the 
habit of stopping at. To our inexperi- 
enced eyes it looked like a fairy illumina- 
tion. In some parts the houses were very 
numerous, and quite close together ; hills 
and terraces were dotted with tiny stars ; 
and as we neared the town I saw a sheet 
of silver water in which the lights were 
reflected. It was a beautiful sight. I 
was filled with curiosity, and wondered to 
myself what our master’s purpose could 
be. Clarice’s eyes sparkled. 

“* Are we going to stop in that place P’ 
she asked. 

“* Yes,’ said our master, ‘ we are going 
to play there. We shall remain a week; 
if you please me you shall have new 
dresses.” 





“The news set me thinking, but I had 
no reason to suspect anything wrong. It 
was good news, I decided; to play in a 
large town meant betterlodgmentand better 
food for Clarice ; and, I don’t know how 
it was, but I had a vague idea that in such 
a place some one who had known our 
father might see us and take pity on us. 
It never happened. Something more 
terrible did. 

“The hall we were engaged to sing and 
dance in was situated in the worst part of 
the town, and was frequented by men 
and by women it made me blush to come 
in contact with. The first night’s expe- 
riences were a sufficient indication of the 
kind of theatre our master had sold our 
services to, and I was careful that Clarice 
should not exchange a word with a soul 
but myself. I was curious to know what 
particular reason had induced our master 
to depart from his usual practice of exhi- 
biting our talents only in small places, and 
I learned that the town was celebrated for 
its gambling saloons. Here, then, was a 
reason which I could understand, and my 
great hope was that he would meet with 
the gambler’s usual luck, and, having lost 
all, leave the town in disgust. The common 
people before whom we had been in the 
habit of performing pleased me best ; they 
were uncultivated, it was true, but in the 
place of their ignorance and rough admi- 
ration we had now to submit to the polished 
gaze and insidious compliments of a set of 
men who seemed to be educated in just 
those ways which are an offence to modest 
natures. That they met with no encourage- 
ment from us aroused the anger of our 
master. 

“*The place is not good enough for 
you, eh?’ he cried to me, on the third 
night of our appearance at the hall. 

“* Not quite,’ I replied. 

“*Tt will pay you to be civil to my 
friends,’ he said, threateningly. 

“Your friends do not suit us,’ I 
answered, looking him full in the face, 
‘and if you force them upon us we shall 
refuse to work for you. We may obtain 
a better kind of justice here than we have 
hitherto met with. We may meet with 
tender hearts that will pity us and release 
us from a hateful bondage.’ 

“* Tender hearts!’ hesneered. ‘ Gentle- 
men, eh?’ 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘true gentlemen, not 
lackeys.’ 

“A dark look clouded the face of the 
wolf. 
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“<T will tame you yet,’ he said. 

“Tt was our misfortune that we were 
talked about in the town, and that 
Clarice’s beauty became the theme of 
general admiration. Before the week was 
out, a better class of men—and women 
too—levelled their opera-glasses at us, 
and on the last night of our engagement 
our master bade us pack up at once. I 
was surprised, for the proprietor of the 
hall wished us to continue to perform, and 
offered our master a larger sum of money 
for the renewal of our services than had 
been agreed upon between them. Oar 
master told me as much, and took credit 
to himself for refusing the offer. 

“*This place is too common for such 
delicate creatures,’ he said. ‘You shall 
have better lodgment.’ 

““ We did not leave the town; he con- 
veyed us to a more fashionable quarter, 
where, to my further surprise, new dresses 
were given to us, finer than we had ever 
worn. Everything seemed to be prepared 
for us, for the dresses fitted us to perfec- 
tion. The misgivings I felt as we decked 
ourselves out in this finery were dispelled 
by the delight which Clarice’s exquisite 
appearance afforded me. Her dancing- 
dress was white, with silver trimmings, 
and was festooned with small blue flowers. 
My dress was by no means so handsome, 
and was designed as a foil to Clarice’s, 
but I looked fairly well in it, and was 
happily contented that Clarice should 
bear the palm of grace and loveliness. 


When we were dressed, our master came | y 


and criticised us, and I could not find 
fault with him for openly admiring 
Clarice. 

“*These pretty clothes become you, 
Clarice,’ he said; ‘ you seem to be born 
to wear them. Would you like to be 
always dressed as daintily ?’ 

“*Oh, yes!’ replied Clarice. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘stranger things have 
happened. Do your best to-night, both 
of you. You are going to dance before 
real gentlemen, true gentlemen, Margaret, 
who have seen the world. We have done 
with lackeys. You cannot now say that 
I have not tried to please you. Be pre- 
pared; I will come for you when it is 
time.’ 

“‘I observed as he left the room that 
he was attired in a better fashion than 
usual. 

“Tt was nearly an hour before we were 
called. Our conversation turned upon our 
father, of his kind ways, of the happy 





life we had lived with him; and I told 
Clarice how often he and I used to speak 
of her, and told her also something of 
the happy future we had hoped would be 

ers. . 

“*Tt may come yet, Clarice,’ I said, 
fondly. ‘It may come yet, my dear sister. 
If I were a prince I should make you my 
princess, and challenge the world with 
you. Ah! if some kind heart would pur- 
chase our liberty from our master, or if 
Heaven were to set us free, I should fear 
nothing! We should be able to live—I 
see the way; I am wiser than I was—and 
we would wander hand in hand from 
village to town, from town to village, now 
playing to simple folk, now to great, until 
the prince came—your prince, Clarice !— 
and claimed my treasure.’ 

“*And you, Marguerite,’ said Clarice ; 
she always called me so, ‘ you must have 
your prince as well as J.’ , 

‘** No,’ I replied, ‘I shall never leave 
you, Clarice—never, never! How could 
I live without you? You are my heart, 
my soul, my life!’ 

“She gave me back words as tender as 
my own, and asked me to sing to her. 
We sat in the dark, with our arms around 
_ other, and I sang my heart out to 

er. 

“Ah! if the good God had struck us 
dead as we sat there, how merciful would 
have been the deed! The harsh voice of 
our master broke the happy spell. 

“*Come,’ he said ; ‘ they are waiting for 
ou.’ 

“We went to him, and he threw large 
cloaks over our fine dresses, and led us to 
the theatre in which we were to perform. 
It was part of the hotel in which we were 
staying ;.our rooms were at the top of the 
house,and having been brought there in 
the dark night, I had had no opportunity 
of observing how grand a building it was. 
It filled me now with wonder and admira- 
tion. As we descended the noble stair- 
cases, and traversed the broad passages, 
many persons stopped to gaze at us, but 
our master hurried us on, as though 
anxious to avoid observation. We passed 
great saloons, and heard from within the 
sounds of laughter and music, and saw 
ladies and gentlemen, fashionably dressed, 
passing in and out. Presently we entered 
a dark passage, at the end of which was 
the stage-door of the theatre, and soon we 
were on the stage. 

“It was a small stage, and the curtain 
was down. A scene was set, representing 
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a rural landscape, with trees and water and 
cattle, most exquisitely painted. In the 
background was a bridge which we were 
to cross, I first, playing the castanets, with 
which I was very skilful, and Clarice 
afterwards. Then I was to sing one of 
my lullaby songs, and Clarice was to 
dance to it. We had rehearsed the 
entertainment in our room at the top of 
the house, under the direction of our 
master, but we were so accustomed to 
each other that we could have performed 
any of our numerous little sketches at a 
moment’s notice without preparation. 

“When, the curtain being drawn, I 
crossed the bridge and faced the audience, 
I was so overpowered by the novelty of 
the scene before me, that all power of 
self-control deserted me. The body of the 
theatre was scarcely larger than an ordi- 
nary drawing-room, and was furnished 
with the utmost elegance. The paintings 
on the walls and ceilings, the velvet 
chairs framed in gold, the numberless 
wax candles which shed a soft and mellow 
light around, the delicious soothing sound 
of falling water from a perfumed fountain 
on each side of the stage, made it a 
theatre fit for a king. How different 
from the barns we had been in the habit 
of playing in! How coarse and common 
they became as I stood upon this lovely 
stage, surrounded by this fairy splendour ! 
I was like one in an enchanted dream, 
enveloped in a voluptuous mist, which 
beguiled my senses from all that was real 
and true in life. 

“‘T saw that there were but few persons 
present, not more than twenty or thirty, 
and all gentlemen, but so dazzled was I 
that I could not distinguish a face. A 
murmur of applause recalled me to my 
duty, and then I knew that Clarice was on 
the stage, and was moving gracefully to 
the cadence of the song which I was 
almost unconsciously singing. It was 
over in @ moment, as it seemed, and the 
curtain was down, and Clarice was lying 
in my arms, palpitating with pleasure and 
excitement. A soft dreamy look was in 





her eyes, @ 


cheeks, a tender smile upon her lips. 


More delicate 


than I, she was less able to resist the 
impressions which had beguiled my senses 
as well as hers. 

“**Ts it real, 


whispered. 


‘“‘ The answer was given by the audience, 
who were calling loudly for Clarice. Not 
a voice asked for Margaret. 


*¢ Clarice! 
we heard. 


‘“*The curtain was drawn aside and I led 
Clarice forward. Then came calls for a 


repetition of 


leaving the stage, I commenced my song 
and Clarice her dance, amid rapt and 
earnest attention. ‘ Beautiful, bewitching!’ 
cried the gentlemen as the curtain fell, and 
again we were called; and then it rained 
roses, which Clarice gathered, and I for 
her, with smiles and tears. Our master, 
who stood in the side scenes, said: 

“* You have done well. 
cloaks; closer, closer over your heads, 
If they want to see your faces, 
they must pay for it.’ 

“‘YV hen we were in our room he said: 

“* Margaret, if fortune favours me to- 
night, we will make the world sing the 


girls! 


praises of our 


“T did not ask him the meaning of his 
Between him and ourselves there 
was nothing in common, and I took no 


words. 


interest in his 
not affect us. 


and overwrought, and as we prepared to 
retire to rest we spoke but few words to 


each other. 


“* Let us dream of it, Marguerite,’ said 
Clarice; ‘I want it to happen all over 


again.’ 


“TI enfolded her in my arms. 
bless you, Clarice!’ I said. 

‘** God bless you, dear sister !’ murmured 
she; and so we fell asleep. 


“My heart 


followed during that never-to-be-forgotten 


terrible night. 


transparent colour in’ her 


and spiritual in her nature 


Marguerite; isit real?’ she 


Clarice! Clarice!’ was all 


the sketch, and, without 


On with your 


pretty Clarice.’ 


doings so long as they did 
Clarice and I were excited 


‘God 





bleeds as I recall what 
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